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Harvard and Government Security Policy’ 
By McGEORGE BUNDY 


Dean, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University 


Excerr IN TIME of all-out war, it has been the 
historic policy of Harvard University to empha- 
size the importance to the nation of open re- 
search in basic subjects; for this reason we avoid 
engagement in secret government research, and 
we do not accept responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of security clearances of any kind. Ex- 
ceptions to this policy have been extremely rare; 
currently Harvard has no secret contracts, no 
procedure for security clearance, and no classified 
material of any kind in its custody except for 
some archives of World War II, now in dead 
storage. This broad policy was adopted on the 
recommendation of both members of the faculty 
and administrative officers, and we have felt 
steadily confirmed in its wisdom. 

This policy is intended to make it possible for 
Harvard to make the greatest possible contribu- 


1 Based on a statement before the Subcommittee on 
Government Operations, U. 8. Senate, March 15, 1955. 





tion to the advancement of knowledge and the 
welfare of the nation. We believe that in the 
service of these overriding responsibilities Har- 
vard must, except in time of all-out war, avoid 
the hampering and restrictive impact of immer- 
sion in secret work. We know that other uni- 
versities have decided differently, and we do 
not quarrel with their decision; technological 
institutions, in particular, may face problems 
different from ours. But, with due allowance 
for exceptions, we believe that classified research 
should ordinarily be done ‘‘in government es- 
tablishments or by contract with industry,’’ as 
President Conant stated in 1946. 

The mission of a university is the advancement 
of the truth by teaching and research. In par- 
ticular a university must concern itself with 
fundamental questions, and it must be guided in 
all its decisions by a steady respect for scholarly 
excellence and total freedom of inquiry. This 











means that a university will make its appoint- 
ments without regard to some of the things with 
which a security officer of the Government must 
naturally be concerned. I have done highly clas- 
sified work in the Government on a number of 
assignments, and it seems clear that the stand- 
ards that are essential to secret work are different 
from those that fit a university. In the Gov- 
ernment you must be careful about discretion, 
political judgment, subordination, and many 
other qualities. In genuinely sensitive offices, 
standards of security must be strict, and real 
doubts must be resolved in favor of the Govern- 
ment, even though the personal character of the 
individual may be above reproach. In the uni- 
versity, on the other hand, we start from a burn- 
ing concern for individual excellence; we need 
men who are first rate as students and teachers 
of what they honestly believe to be true. Such 
men are hard to find, and there are never enough 
of them. Their value is beyond price, not only 
to the university but to society as a whole. And 
so in our search for such excellence, once we are 
satisfied that a man is not a rascal (a standard 
which in Harvard’s view excludes Americans 
who still surrender to Communist discipline), 
we do not worry much about his politics, or his 
manners, or his team spirit. The moral stand- 
ards of great scholarship are stern, but they in- 
clude a deep regard for the right of a colleague 
to his own honest convictions and his own choice 
of action. Nothing can be plainer than that a 
university and a sensitive government office are 
two different things. So it is natural and proper 
that a great university should have highly hon- 
ored members who would never fit into the secret 
places of government. The reverse is also true. 

It follows that if the university, as an institu- 
tion, is to engage in secret work, someone is going 
to have to pick and choose amony its members; 
such a process is bound to be unsatisfactory. If 
the university undertakes to do it, it becomes in- 
volved in an effort to make judgments on a set of 
standards which are not its own, and it is driven 
to differentiate its own members in a fashion 
which can only be divisive and invidious. But 
if the Government does it, then a part of the uni- 
versity comes under the surveillance of officers 
whose standards and purposes are not the same 
as ours. Only the gravest national necessity can 
justify such a result. 
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In order to do its own job of teaching and re- 
search, a university requires not only first-rate 
men of all sorts, but also an atmosphere of free- 
dom. In his inaugural address 85 years ago, 
President Eliot described the ideal university 
and put this requirement above every other: 
‘‘Above all, it must be free. The winnowing 
breeze of freedom must blow through all its 
chambers. . . . An atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom is the native air of literature and 
science.”’ 

This essential atmosphere of a university can 
easily be contaminated, in our view, by classified 
research contracts. Physical barriers are erected 
between one area and another, and correspond- 
ing fences arise in the minds of individuals. 
These fences interfere with the free exchange of 
ideas and the mutual trust which are essential 
to university life. Secrecy affects a professor’s 
relation to his colleagues, and also to his stu- 
dents, and it can readily create an attitude of 
mind that carries out beyond the locked doors 
of the secret laboratory. It is only too easy, in 
such cases, for the winnowing breeze of freedom 
to be replaced by staleness, fog, and suspicion.’ 

If university-sponsored contracts were the 
only way for the Government to have the help 
of our faculty in its secret work, then perhaps 
our policy would have to be considered, for in 
many fields Harvard scholars are in high demand 
for this sort of thing. But there is nothing in 
our policy which prevents the individual profes- 
sor from participation in secret work, at his own 
discretion. For generations Harvard professors 
have been active as consultants and advisers, 
both to the Government and to private interests, 
and this kind of work goes on today, both in clas- 
sified and unclassified areas; the men involved 
are numerous, and they represent many fields of 
knowledge, in and out of the natural sciences. 
In such relations the professor, of course, is gov- 
erned by the security rules of whatever agency 
seeks his help. The Harvard administration has 
repeatedly given special leaves of absence to in- 
dividuals whose help was sought witb particular 
urgency for secret government work, and we 
take pride in the contributions that dozens of 
our colleagues have made in this connection; 
their selfless and continuous labor is a story that 
I wish I could discuss in public. 

But great as is the contribution of our scholars 
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to secret work, we believe that their contribution 
to the national security through their own free 
and open studies at Harvard is still greater. It 
is widely supposed that the only important sci- 
ence is secret and that somehow it speeds our 
progress if we lock things up. The truth is 
almost the opposite. The real scientific strength 
of the country is in free minds, trained by free 
teachers, and the national defense of the future 
rests on the depth and strength of open inquiry 
in many fields. Nuclear physics cannot be ad- 
vanced under cover. The secrets that deserve 
protection are relatively very few, and important 
as they are, they are trivial compared to the 
secrets still locked in nature. The free univer- 
sity is committed to a steady assault upon na- 
ture’s secrets, with all the weapons of the free 
mind. This is its basic mission and its proper 
service to the state. 

We are convinced, then, that our policy of 
open research is a sound one. We think it is 
good for the advancement of knowledge, good 
for the country, and good for us. 

The avoidance of secret work has left us free 
to attend to our proper task of encouraging basic 
research. In this work Harvard, like other uni- 
versities, has in the last 10 years enjoyed a large 
measure of support from the Government. 
Through grants and contracts our scholars have 
been given means to work on important problems 
of all sorts. Our policy here is simple: We ex- 
pect members of our faculty to engage in con- 
tract work under Harvard auspices only when 
this work engages their concern on strictly schol- 
arly grounds. We believe that the interest of 
the Government and the function of the univer- 
sity intersect in the support of this basic re- 
search, and we have given our full administrative 
support to this development, which is among the 
major forward steps of the last decade. We be- 
lieve that a steadily growing national program 
of basic research, through contracts unhampered 
by security requirements, is not only a great re- 
inforcement to the understanding of nature and 
to material well-being, but also a sheer necessity 
in the struggle for national survival in freedom. 
Without first-rate basic work, done in the open, 
and generously supported, all the secret projects 
in the world will not save us in the long run. 

Our grants and research contracts are all for 
unclassified work, and no contract need be con- 
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tinued by Harvard if the Government decides to 
classify the work. If any clearance procedure is 
administered by any agency in connection with 
any of our contracts, it is without our knowledge 
and we see no need for it, since the proper tests 
for the support of basic research are not the same 
as those of a sensible security program. 





We have found that government agencies, in 
the main, understand and accept our commit- 
ment to open basic research. In only one area 
are we currently being urged to revise our pol- 
icy. It may be felt by some agencies that it 
would be helpful if Harvard would agree to 
maintain secure storage for certain classified ma- 
terial which might be made available by the 
agencies to men working on unclassified contracts 
who would find the material helpful. We have 
not yet agreed to this proposal, because certain 
aspects of it are not wholly clear, but in prin- 
ciple we are not opposed to receiving such mate- 
rial as long as we do not become concerned with 
questions of faculty clearance and as long as the 
receipt of such material does not lend to the clas- 
sification of otherwise unclassified work. 

So far I have been discussing the official posi- 
tion of Harvard University toward classified con- 
tracts and security regulations. Now I wish to 


speak for myself alone on a matter on which the 
university administration as such has taken no 
position, although I believe my opinion to be 
widely shared both at Harvard and elsewhere. 
In essence, what I wish to report is that in its 
present form the security program of the Federal 


Government seriously conflicts with the best in- 
terests of the country; it creates needless con- 
fusion and fear, spreads suspicion far beyond the 
range of reason, and tends to discourage that 
confident and eager sense of partnership which 
has so often distinguished the relationship be- 
tween American scholars and their Government 
since the days of Benjamin Franklin. 

No one who has wrestled with the require- 
ments of security can suppose that a sound, 
trustworthy, responsible program is_ easily 
framed or administered. It is a very hard busi- 
ness, and I am not here to tell how it should be 
done. I wish only to report that I have seen 
enough of the program in action, and of its im- 
pact upon sensible and fair-minded observers, 
to know that it needs drastic improvement. The 
eriteria of Executive Order 10450 are so broad, 
and the standards applied in its enforcement so 
various, that the program has become, in effect, 
no program at all, but a patchwork of the indi- 
vidual judgments of men who too often seem to 
have only a fragmentary understanding of what 
they are doing. Even when procedures are 
superficially fair, the results have frequently 
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been so unreasonable as to suggest that some- 
thing is deeply wrong. 

There is no flat right to work for the Govern- 
ment, and there is no flat right of access to secret 
information. But the national interest is not 
served when the security program becomes an 
instrument of insecurity and mistrust among 
men of good sense and high character. Recogniz- 
ing the need for careful protection of truly sen- 
sitive areas by a sound security program, our 
scholars are yet deeply disturbed by the present 
situation. I am not describing the hasty opinions 
of a few fuzzy-minded theorists, but the consid- 
ered concern of men who have repeatedly served 
the Government in highly responsible and deeply 
secret undertakings with never a suspicion of 
their discretion, their loyalty, their security, or 
their associations. However difficult the task 
may be, it is surely not impossible for this great 
free nation to have a program which can com- 
mand the confidence of our most honorable and 
distinguished men of learning. I deeply regret 
to have to say that we have no such program 
today. 

What is true of the Federal security program 
under Executive Order 10450 is true also of some 
other government activities. The policy which 
restricts the mailing of Soviet documents does 
not protect anyone from anything but boredom; 
yet it is a boon to the party-line propagandist, 
and it hampers serious students of the Soviet 
Union. Narrow administration of narrow legis- 
lation has greatly limited the free movement of 
scholars to and from the United States—to such 
a degree that great international meetings are 
seldom held in our country. Does this help or 
hurt our reputation for freedom and good sense f 

Deep in much of this niggling are the false 
and dangerous notions that all science is full of 
secrets and that Communism is as catching as the 
plague. This is the way totalitarians think, but 
it is not fitting for free men. The fact is that 
most of science is an open book—hard reading, 
but open. And the fact is further that in 1955 
very few Americans anywhere are easily be- 
guiled by party-line absurdities. It is high time 
for us to recover from a timidity which has led 
us to give a world-wide impression that we do 
not trust ourselves. It is time for us to prove 
again that when we speak of the free competi- 
tion of ideas we really mean it. 
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Subversion and espionage are something else 
again. Against these dangers we need real pro- 
tection. Those who have tried to bend national 
policy from places of trust, and those who have 
reported real secrets to the enemy—these are 
the dangerous few; against them and their 
would-be successors we need high fences, vigi- 
lantly guarded. But this is special work, and it 
can be done well only if it is confined to those 
few places where policy is made and genuine 
secrets exist. Real protection of a really sensi- 
tive spot must not be confused with a general 
effort to safeguard everything against every- 
thing. As a distinguished Harvard physicist, 
J. H. Van Vleck, has said, ‘‘ The moment we start 
guarding our toothbrushes and our diamond 
rings with equal zeal, we usually lose fewer 
toothbrushes but more diamond rings.”’ 

The general impact of the security program, 
in all its manifestations, has produced among 
many scholars a distinct reluctance to engage in 
government work. The harassments of the pro- 
gram make it quite simply not worth while, in 
the view of many, that they should turn their 
energies from work whose value they know. 
Government service usually involves some per- 
sonal sacrifice even at best, but the security 
program adds heavily. Most of our leading 
scholars, because of their strong sense of respon- 
sibility and duty, are continuing to give their 
help when it is needed; but for the long pull the 
American Government and the American scholar 
must have a partnership built on mutual trust, 


not simply a connection maintained by duty and 
need in the face of unhelpful obstacles. 

I therefore believe that a thorough review of 
our policies and procedures in the field of secur- 
ity is not only desirable but urgent. I share the 
conclusion reached by a distinguished task force 
of the Hoover Commission under President 
Dodds of Princeton that we need such a study 
and that it should be made by citizens of the 
highest reputation. I regret that a majority of 
the Hoover Commission itself failed even to com- 
ment on the recommendation of its own group. 
It seems altogether clear that whatever studies 
are made should be nonpartisan, sober, and care- 
ful—and it also seems clear that we should not 
leave it to the security officers to investigate 
themselves; if the program is to have the proper 
public confidence, it must be based on the judg- 
ment of men who have no axe to grind. In this 
difficult and responsible work of protecting se- 
curity, the healthy influence of searching study 
is more needed than in almost any part of our 
Government. It is not a good sign when security 
officers resist fair-minded inquiry. One can only 
welcome such new safeguards as were an- 
nounced on March 5, but the need for such an- 
nouncement, and the past failures which the 
announcement itself implies, make it still more 
important that an open and searching study be 
conducted. If the program is now being 
straightened out, such a study will give us all 
new confidence. If much remains to be done, the 
country is entitled to know it. 


The Comprehensive American College: 
A Forecast 


By STEPHEN E. EPLER 


Portland State Extension Center 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 


Tae NEXT major development in free public 
education may be the comprehensive American 
college. This college, with a variety of pro- 
grams for serving the diversified needs and 
abilities of students, would serve the majority 
of the 18-21 year olds as the high school now 
serves the 14-17-year-old group. 

Education for all is a democratic tradition in 
the United States. Over 100 years ago, Alexis 
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de Tocqueville stated, ‘‘It cannot be doubted 
that in the United States the instruction of the 
people powerfully contributes to the support of 
the democratic republic.’ Since 1900, the high 
school has become an accepted part of the nation’s 
education program for its youth, and college en- 
rollments have increased tenfold. Before 1999, 


1“Demoeracy in America,” Vol. I, p. 329 (Vintage edi- 
tion, 1954). 





it is probable the majority of all American youth 
will finish four years of college. 

Our rising level of civilization will require 
and support a mass educational program longer 
than our present 12 years. This will challenge 
American public education to develop post-high- 
school programs which will assist the individual 
to be a better citizen and to be better equipped 
for his life work. 

The comprehensive American college should 
provide the variety needed to serve all Amer- 
ican youth, not just the 50% recommended by 
the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (1947). This college of 1999 would include 
the best of our present post-high-school pro- 
grams. For example, technical institute type 
of work will be available in many more areas for 
those who want to combine college work and on- 
the-job experience. 

New developments in science and other areas 
will bring curriculum changes. A higher civili- 
zation with more generous support of education 
will improve instruction. 

Most of the youth of the future will live at 
home while attending college as they did when 
attending grade school and high school. Trans- 
portation developments and strategic locations 
will permit the comprehensive American college 
to have an enrollment of sufficient size to pro- 
vide the diversity of faculty, curriculum, and 
facilities the students need. The enrollment 


considered a desirable minimum may prove to 
be 500, 1,000, or even 2,000. 

How will the development of the comprehen- 
sive American college affect the existing types 
of post-high-school education? The bulk of the 
students in the comprehensive American college 
probably will come from the group correspond- 
ing to the 75% of college-age youth not now 
enrolled in higher education. More professional 
fields will follow the lead of medicine and the- 
ology and begin professional training on the 
post-college level. The church-related colleges 
will continue to serve their particular clienteles 
as will other private colleges with their unique 
missions which led to their establishment and 
continued support. 

All existing phases of American higher edu- 
cation can be expected to contribute some ele- 
ments to the development of the comprehensive 
American college of the future, but the public 
junior college and the urban university will 
probably exert more influence. Both serve local 
students and are sensitive to community needs. 

In the past 50 years, the average amount 
of formal schooling has increased from less than 
eight to nearly 12. It does not seem unreason- 
able to expect a continued development of Amer- 
ican civilization and a corresponding expansion 
of our educational system which would provide 
the average citizen with as much as 16 years of 
schooling. 


“L’avenir ne s improvise pas’ 


By CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ox. Fes. 8, 1923, the late Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon told a distinguished audience at Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, that ‘‘a good 
many people have considerable difficulty at pres- 
ent in knowing exactly where we are. And one 
way to help in ascertaining where we are is to 
look back on the road by which we have trav- 
elled to the point we have now reached.’ This 
advice was pertinent then and it is at least 
equally pertinent today; plenty of us are still 
wondering where we are. 


1“Fallodon Papers” (London: Constable, 1947), p. 89. 


Sound though it is, such advice is not apt to 
be warmly received by very many people or in 
very many places. ‘‘The forward look”’ is, by 
its very nature, more exciting than ‘‘a backward 
glance o’er travel’d roads.’’ 

The tendency to rejoice in freedom from tra- 
dition, ‘‘the dead hand of the past,’’ and such- 
like is particularly common in education. Yet, 
it reflects a decidedly negative attitude. In ad- 
dition, the ghosts of many educational theories 
long since thought to have been dead and buried 
haunt education persistently. Exclusive preoc- 
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cupation with the affairs of the present has pro- 
duced a great deal of educational confusion that 
refuses to be reduced to order, even after the 
most intensive and protracted courses in ‘‘the 
method of problem solving.’’ 

It is especially important to pause and look 
back in times like the present. Our direction is 
far less clear than it was 20 years ago when we 
were all (or at least the great majority of us) 
so confident that Mr. Dewey was showing the 
way. In their time the ‘‘Progressives’’ made 
their contribution, a considerable one, to educa- 
tion. Yet, one cannot help feeling that their am- 
munition is by now pretty well exhausted. Their 
choicest slogans have begun to ring hollow; some 
of these have today even a faintly comic sound. 
The Progressive Education Association, after 
nine years as the American Education Fellow- 
ship, has resumed its former name, but it is only 
a shadow of its former self; its numbers have 
been sadly reduced. 

Criticism of Progressive education and its in- 
fluence is now vigorous and unrelenting. Its 
critics are as sweeping in their allegations and 
as prone to exaggeration as were the ‘‘ Progres- 
sives’’ themselves not so long ago in their denun- 
ciations of ‘‘the traditional school.’’ They like- 
wise often fail to bring forward the facts to 
substantiate their charges. 
goes on, some, who a few years ago rejoiced to 
be spoken of (and to speak of themselves) as 
‘‘frontier thinkers,’’ seem rather to be fighting 
a rear-guard action in defense of what might 
paradoxically be called ‘‘a progressive status 
quo.”’ 

A look backward along the road by which we 
have come to our present position can be taken 
by studying the history of education, and it will 
reveal that the state of affairs just described is 
not unique. A good many educational theories 
have in the past been put forward as the latest 
and greatest. And the practices stemming from 
each have been formalized and extended far be- 
yond the limits of their inherent possibilities. 
Each theory has in its day been expected to do 
the impossible. Hence, much of the criticism of 
education, both past and present. 

History reveals that all educational progress 
begins with a measure of dissatisfaction with 
what is going on in the schools. Some of the 
criticism is apt to be exaggerated and ill-sub- 
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As the controversy , 


stantiated, but it usually contains an element of 
truth, perhaps irritatingly expressed, but truth 
none the less. Out of this truth, plus knowledge 
drawn from the past, new educational theories 
are built. Thus, one theory follows another, each 
contributing something of permanent value to 
education. Viewed as steps in an evolutionary 
process, schools of educational theory fall into 
proper perspective. 

History shows also that the valuable and last- 
ing contributions made by any school of educa- 
tional theory are often quite other than those on 
which its champions placed the greatest stress. 
If they could return to earth, Pestalozzi would 
no doubt be amazed to learn the outcome of his 
attempt ‘‘to psychologize education’’ and Her- 
bart, the fate of his ‘‘apperception’’ theory. 
Around the year 2000 A.D., people will be in a 
far better position to appraise the enduring con- 
tributions of Progressivism than we are today. 
If we could look ahead 50 years, we might be 
both surprised and a trifle chagrined to see what 
parts of it have survived and which will be re- 
garded as amusing errors of a past age. 

The French sociologist, Emile Durkheim, gave 
a good deal of his time while professor at the 
Sorbonne to the training of teachers. In the 
course of one of his published lectures he ob- 
serves, ‘‘L’avenir ne s’improvise pas; on ne 
peut le construire qu’avec les matériaux que 
nous tenons du passé’ (‘‘The future is not 
something that we improvise as we go along; we 
ean only build it of the materials that we get 
from the past’’). The treasures of the past are 
rich, in education as in all else. From Plato to 
Dewey, men have been continuously adding to 
the total, and it would be utterly narrow and 
shortsighted to refuse to go beyond Dewey for 
our sources when there is so much more from 
which to choose. 

The study of the history of education fell into 
neglect to a regrettable extent during the 20’s 
and 30’s of the present century in America. The 
reasons for this are clear. Some of the ‘‘fron- 
tier thinkers’’ who flourished in that period 
found other things more exciting. These people 
being generally the most vocal element in 
teacher-training institutions, the history of edu- 
cation often got pushed into the background and 


2“Education et Sociologie” (Paris: Alean, 1934), p. 
48. 





gradually came to be either taught perfuncto- 
rily by anyone who could be saddled with the job, 
or left to be picked up in scraps here and there 
in courses primarily concerned with something 
else, or abandoned altogether. Its unpopularity 
was also, in some measure, due to increasing 
numbers of people seeking advanced degrees in 
education, the consequent lowering of standards, 
and the unwillingness of mediocre students to 
pursue the study of subjects calling for hard 
work and accurate knowledge. 

Of late, however, and particularly since World 
War II, a number of publishing houses have is- 
sued significant and scholarly works in the his- 
tory of education, a fact providing a fairly 
dependable index of public interest. Educational 
historians seem to be taking courage and speak- 
ing out in defense of their subject with more 
boldness and assurance than they did a few 
years ago. Possibly they have gained confidence 
from the statements of some other historians 
such as Professor Arthur Bestor of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois who have recently said quite a lot 


about education. From lists of doctoral studies 
it appears that more graduate students are of 
late concentrating on the history and philosophy 
of education and on comparative education. The 
foregoing would seem to indicate a healthy 
change of attitude. 

All signs point to the fact that we in America 
are going through a period of change in educa- 
tional philosophy. It is too early to predict with 
much confidence what the prevailing ideas and 
practices will be 25 years hence. Nevertheless, 
signs are not lacking that changes impend, and 
one thing at least is certain: what will be done 
in the schools of the future can represent sound 
progress based on knowledge and experience of 
the past or it can be a series of jerry-built im- 
provisations, each one knocked together to meet 
the exigencies of the moment. Which it will be 
will depend to a great extent on the willingness 
or unwillingness of those concerned with educa- 
tion to pause occasionally and ‘‘look back on the 
road by which we have travelled to the point we 
have now reached.’’ 


REPORT 


Criticism of the Public Schools 
as a Resource 


Taar CREATIVE THINKING grows out of criticism, 
and that the college or university should be a 
center of intellectual ferment, devoted to the 
fostering of criticism, are accepted principles of 
American education. Teacher education in the 
colleges and universities is not always as hos- 
pitable to criticism of its basic assumptions as 
it might well be. Likewise, there may be a tend- 
ency for leaders in the public schools to write 
off honest criticism as motivated by economic 
pressure groups or social reaction. Sponsors of 
a recent conference on public education, held at 
Western Reserve University, worked to bring to- 
gether individuals representing the several di- 
mensions of the public-school controversy. Pub- 
licity was avoided and the invitation list was set 
up with great care to secure a balanced repre- 


sentation of lay citizens, public-school adminis- 
trators and teachers, and college professors of 
arts, sciences, and education. 

The keynote address? and ensuing group dis- 
cussion demonstrated that the current public- 
school controversy is multi-dimensional. Par- 
ents are justifiably concerned about what the 
public schools are doing to their children and 
whether their children are taught by good teach- 
ers. College and university teachers in arts and 
sciences are concerned about the future of schol- 
arship in their chosen fields, about the preserva- 
tion of the ideals of liberal education, about the 
pressure of vocationalism, about their course en- 


1 Delivered by H. Gordon Hullfish, president, Progres- 
sive Education Association. The conference was spon- 
sored jointly by the John Dewey Society and the Progres- 
sive Education Association. 
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rollments, and also about the welfare of their 
children who are attending the public schools. 
College teachers of education maintain a loyalty 
to the public schools and to mass education 
which sometimes appears to conflict with a meas- 
ure of intellectual and social exclusiveness in 
their college admissions policies. The intemper- 
ate and obviously discourteous literary style used 
by some of the critics is disturbing. Then, too, 
professors of education are also parents con- 
cerned about their children in the public schools; 
and they are teachers sensitive, not unlike other 
college professors, to the long-term future of the 
field of investigation and teaching to which they 
are devoting their lives. 

Parents of children in the public schools, pub- 
lic-school administrators and teachers, college 
and university professors of arts and sciences, 
and college and university teachers of education 
are parties centrally involved in the public- 
school controversy. There has been a deplorable 
tendency to write off opposition by use of the 
age-old, thoroughly demagogic ‘‘bad man”’ ar- 
gument. The concerned parents are ‘‘bad men”’ 
because they are more concerned about keeping 
taxes low than about the welfare of children. 


The public-school administrators are ‘‘bad men’’ 
because they have organized a tight, bureau- 


cratic education union. The college professors 
of education are ‘‘bad men’’ because they are 
committed to mass education at the expense of 
scholarly achievement. And the college profes- 
sors of arts and sciences are ‘‘bad men’’ because 
of their aristocratic and illiberal devotion to 
scholarly work of quality. 

There are indications that the influence of 
critical groups has become disproportionate to 
the amount of wisdom contained in their criti- 
cisms. Too many uninformed speakers have 


been making regular circuits through local meet- - 


ings of civic and service organizations. And too 
frequently, in printed materials and by word of 
mouth, the resulting debate has reduced itself to 
a war of labels, cleverly sprinkled with words 
such as ‘‘socialism,’’ ‘‘communistic,’’ ‘‘fascis- 
tic,’’ and ‘‘reactionary.’’ 

To assess the merits of a conference involving 
some of the major partisans is a difficult task. 
There is, however, little doubt of the importance 
of getting at the basic assumptions underlying 
any form of criticism. For this alone the con- 
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ference was significant. The professional edu- 
eators present expressed an awareness that some 
individuals within their group have fallen into 
strange ways in their inability to apply wisely 
the insights of recent educational theory to cur- 
rent educational practice. Members of arts and 
sciences faculties, on the other hand, have been 
surprisingly careless in some of their utterances 
and indictments, both as to whom they have 
directed their opinions and as in what they have 
had to say. Others from these same institutions, 
aware of their responsibility, sincerely and seri- 
ously attempt to clarify the issues involved. 

The conference revealed, too, that clearly de- 
fined differences supported by articulate think- 
ing always have a place in a society dedicated to 
improving itself. Many points of view charac- 
terize the educational scene as it did the scene 
of the conference. The conference viewed criti- 
cism of the public schools and of the collegiate 
teacher education programs today as coming 
from the intellectual ferment out of which all 
phases of the social liberalism of the 30’s and 
early 40’s are being reviewed. Neo-orthodoxies 
in politics, in economies, in religion, in morals 
are the order of the day. That this conservative 
turn in contemporary thought has not bypassed 
public education and the teacher education pro- 
grams is a healthy indication of the degree to 
which our intellectual life remains open and 
fluid. This situation can well serve as a source 
of strength making it necessary for all con- 
cerned with the educational process to improve 
continuously their practices. 

Post-conference comments made by numerous 
participants indicate the fruitfulness of analyti- 
eal discussion involving the varied dimensions of 
the public-school controversy. The advantage 
of such a conference over one in which one seg- 
ment of back-slapping partisans either soundly 
condemns or roundly praises public-school edu- 
cation and teacher preparation was amply dem- 
onstrated. 

Rospert E. Mason 

Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

GaBE SANDERS 

University of Arkon (Ohio) 
Paut W. ScHeD 

Oberlin (Ohio) College 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THIS | DO 


Recenrty, there have been presented a barrage 
of ‘‘This I Believe’’ statements over the various 
media of communication.’ Many of these state- 
ments are eloquent in tone, rich in vocabulary, 
strong in ideas, and sprinkled liberally with 
platitudes. The central purpose of ‘‘This I Be- 
lieve’’ statements seems to be to lead the reader 
or listener to believe that the writer or speaker 
of such creeds acts in a similar manner. Would 
it not be better to make a statement of ‘‘This I 
Act”’ or ‘‘This I Do’’ and examine it for im- 
provement in terms of the ideals or desired goals? 

To say that children and youth are our most 
precious asset is truly acceptable. However, 
would it not be better to say, for example, ‘‘I act 
kindly to each boy or girl I meet or with whom 
I have contact by giving a cheery ‘Hello’ ’’ or, 
**I try to encourage each child to move toward 
maturity by emphasizing his strong points and 
making effort to remedy the weak points.”’ 

As a teacher, I act in such a way that I place 
with the school, and with equal importance, those 
experiences in the home, or the church or the 
community in general experiences, which help 
each boy or girl in his striving toward effective 
adulthood. I help the student to understand 
how his parents, in their own way, are helping 


1 Edwin A. Lee presented a short article, ‘‘ This I Be- 
lieve,’’? in ScHOOL AND Society, 79: 119, April 17, 1954. 





him to become a person acceptable to himself 
and society. 

It is not enough to encourage learning through- 
out life. One must also help the learner to know 
his weaknesses, and to do this with a spirit of 
assisting the learner to improvement as against 
the use of weaknesses to discourage or to dismiss 
him from consideration because he does not meet 
our adult needs and sometimes questionable 
adult standards. 

The equality of man would mean that I, as a 
teacher, act to give everyone his chance to live 
as he desires, encompassed only by the widest 
boundaries of society’s freedom. It would mean 
that I do not, in public or in classes, say ‘‘I am 
tolerant’’ and then in association with my inti- 
mate friends vociferously proclaim my intoler- 
ance. Surely your actions would be more like 
the latter than the former. 

If by ‘‘I Believe’’ statements is meant the 
ideal toward which we are setting the direction 
of our daily livings, then in all honesty we should 
distinguish between the level at which we are 
functioning and the level toward which we are 
aiming to move. 

As an educator, what you are doing is much 
more significant and real than the scholarly ver- 
balization of ‘‘This I Believe.’’ 

HERMAN J. PETERS 
The Ohio State University 


Freedom for Fraternities 


IN THE LATEST ROUND of the ancient fight over 
fraternities (ScHooL aNp Society, Oct. 16, 1954, 
and Jan. 8, 1955), the basic issue seems to be 
freedom. Writers stress the inherent right of 
any student on any campus to join any frater- 
nity. Surely, here is another manifestation of 
the misinterpretation and misuse of the freedom 
idea so prevalent in America today. Freedom 
is rapidly becoming license which entitles one to 
do pretty much as he chooses. Will it evertu- 
ally authorize an individual to push his way 
into the most personal relationships of group 
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living? Is the freedom of a group having like 
interests and tastes who wish to live together 
in a legal and orderly manner of less import 
than that of an individual who wishes to crowd 
his unwelcome way into the organization? And 
if the group resists, should it be liquidated in 
the name of freedom, as suggested by Mr. Orn- 
stein? 

Gregariousness is well rooted in the lives of all 
peoples. It is at work not only on campuses, 
but everywhere. Churches, clubs, unions, po- 
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litical parties—all have their requirements for 
belonging ; some very strict, some very lax, some 
laudable, some silly. On most campuses there 
are social organizations suitable to every type 
of student; if not, there is always freedom to 


initiate one. Is not this a healthy situation? 
In fact, is it not the essence of Americanism ? 
Cuester B. VERNON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Marion, Iowa 


Fraternity Admission Policy 


Mr. McConneE.u’s response (ScHOOL AND So- 
ciety, March 5, 1955) to my letter is indeed in- 
teresting. His analogy of John Doe and his 
bridge partner, Richard Roe, is pretty farfetched. 
Suppose John Doe belongs to a college bridge 
elub which has a national affiliation, with a board 
of trustees and alumni. Mr. Doe and his fellow 
members have played with Richard Roe outside 
this club, enjoy his game and his companionship, 
and wish to bring him into their club. But 
Richard Roe happens to be a Catholic, and the 
alumni and the board disapprove. It seems that 
this arbitrary fact is more important in their 
value outlook than his playing skill, his charm, 
or his general character. 

Who is now interfering with freedom of asso- 
ciation? Who is guilty of arbitrary discrimina- 
tion? This discrimination is not a matter of 
judgment but is based upon a stereotype which 
has no essential bearing on Mr. Roe as a person. 
Is this intelligent, ethical, or democratic? Has 
an educational institution, which has profound 
moral responsibilities, the right to say that such 
a club will not be recognized by the university, 
that it is contrary to its ethical and moral policy 
and to the national policy of desegregation as 
defined by the Supreme Court? 

There is nothing in the recent developments 
compelling fraternities or sororities to accept any 
person into membership. Higher institutions 
are saying instead that fraternities and sorori- 
ties shall not practice arbitrary discrimination, 
that the national organizations shall not inter- 
fere with the local chapters in the matter of 
freedom of association. 

I agree with Mr. McConnell that freedom of 
association is a very precious privilege and must 
be protected at all costs. As Edmond Cahn says, 


It would be ridiculous to contend that every citizen 
ought to select his or her social companions from a 
proportionate cross section of the ethnic groups that 
make up the American people. If there is any area 
in which personal tastes, affinities and irrational pref- 
erences may healthfully govern our behavior, it is in 
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the process of selecting our social companions. .. . 
For this reason the distinction between official and 
unofficial segregation—a distinction to which the Su- 
preme Court has adhered consistently—seems indis- 
pensable to furthering harmony among the diverse 
racial groups. ... It points to the fact that a firm 
functional tie exists between segregation imposed or 
administered by government officials and segregation 
practiced by individuals or by the social community. 
When imposed by the government, segregation con- 
stitutes an official disparagement of the Negro group. 
The disparagement is the crueler because, the United 
States being a political democracy, the government’s 
implied judgment that Negroes are inferior is imputed 
to the entire citizenry. On the other hand, as the 
recent experience of the Armed Forces has demon- 
strated, when desegregation is effected under official 
auspices, both groups benefit from the lesson in decency 
and fair dealing.* 


The administration of the college or university 
is the government of the academic community. 
Henee, its official approval of discrimination and 
segregation practiced by fraternities or sororities 
within its jurisdiction has the same moral effect 
as segregation imposed by public officials. It 
imputes a judgment of inferiority that is expres- 
sive of the attitude of the entire academic com- 
munity, if not the wider community. It it un- 
thinkable for institutions of higher education, 
which, by their character, should be a moral van- 
guard, to lag behind the official moral judgment 
of the American people, as expressed by the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. McConnell suggests that I need to under- 
stand the difference between freedom and totali- 
tarianism. I am sure we all need to, for our 
conception of democracy and freedom is still 
clouded by our long authoritarian tradition. But 
I will not go to Mr. McConnell or the segrega- 
tionists for enlightenment on this matter. 

GeorGe E. AXTELLE 
School of Education 
New York Unwersity 


1E. Cahn, New York University Law Review, 30: 150—- 
169, 1955. 























EVENTS 


Federal Educational Funds via Congressional Criticism 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDE toward the financing 
of public education is something in the nature of 
a puzzle. Sometimes it is not clear if the moti- 
vation behind the ostensible policy of inaction is 
political, ideological, sociological, economic, or 
what-have-you. That economics may not be an 
important consideration is an inevitable con- 
clusion from an incident occurring in Congress 
on April 24, 1955. As reported in the press, two 
leading U. S. Senators, George D. Aiken (Re- 
publican, Vermont) and Allen J. Ellender 
(Democrat, Louisiana), senior Republican mem- 
ber and chairman, respectively, of the Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee, declared that Con- 
gress would show its displeasure at the farm 
policies of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson by voting $161,500,000 more than he had 
requested. 

This is ‘‘a rather curious form of criticism or 
opposition,’’ remarked Senator Aiken, an ob- 
servation with which his Democratic colleague 
concurred. One wonders whether Secretary Ben- 
son became discouraged and downhearted at this 
act of unfriendliness. If he has handed in his 
resignation, it has thus far escaped notice in the 
press. Certain it is that the bipartisan policy of 
disapproval of a cabinet officer’s administration 
by increasing his budget is not actuated by pure 
and simple motives of conserving the citizens’ 
funds. Drama, yes; whimsy, perhaps; economy, 
no. 

The current agricultural appropriation is 
more than $1,400,000,000. During 1953-54 the 
Federal government spent $196,930,000, or three 
per cent of the total national expenditure for 
publie schools. The bonus tossed about by the 
senators in giving vent to their criticism was 
not too much smaller than the Federal allowance 
for public elementary and secondary education. 
It is but a little over half the sum requested in 
vain for several years of the Congress toward the 
equalization of educational opportunity in all 
the states. These figures furnish eloquent evi- 
dence of the esteem with which the educationa! 
function is held by the Congress. Regardless of 
political philosophy, it is not conceivable that a 
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modern government would so narrowly interpret 
its obligation toward the general welfare as to 
provide mere piddling payments to institutions 
dedicated to the making of a loyal citizenry. 

Perhaps enough senators and representatives 
could be convinced that education in the United 
States is deserving of considerable criticism. 
Perhaps enough of them will become so incensed 
at the American school system as to vote it a 
sizable sum of money. May such signs of dis- 
pleasure be frequent.—W.W.B. 


THE RUSSELL CASE AT BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the board of trus- 
tees, Boston University, voted April 21 to retain 
Charles H. Russell, instructor in social relations 
in the university’s Junior College. This action 
followed a lengthy study of the case by the uni- 
versity faculty committee of review, whose find- 
ings were reported to a committee of the board 
of trustees. 

Mr. Russell’s refusal to answer questions before 
the Special Commission to Study and Investigate 
Communism and Subversive Activities and Re- 
lated Matters in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts led to a hearing before the Boston Uni- 
versity Committee of Review. He answered all 
questions asked by the committee, without eva- 
sion. He declared that he is not now and never 
has been a member of the Communist Party. He 
stated that he has been a member of the Progres- 
sive Party and of the Civil Rights Congress and 
that he has signed a number of petitions in behalf 
of liberal causes. 

The trustees’ committee described Mr. Russell 
as ‘‘an idealistic young man, whose strong con- 
victions have often prompted him to perform 
courageously, in behalf of his country, but whose 
judgment as to the best way to serve the largest 
interests of democracy through duly constituted 
authority in this investigation, is open to serious 
question.’”’ 

Boston University’s official position respecting 
testimony before duly constituted committees 
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was stated by the executive committee of the 
board of trustees of this institution on March 23, 
1955, as follows: 

‘Boston University recognizes that all citizens 
have the responsibility and obligation to cooper- 
ate with duly constituted governmental agencies. 
It is thus the normal procedure for any indi- 
vidual called to testify before a duly constituted 
committee of Congress to answer with candor and 
integrity all questions put to him.”’ 

The trustees therefore disapproved the action 
of Charles H. Russell in his refusal to co-operate 
fully with the Massachusetts Commission, but 
retained him ‘‘as an instructor on the Faculty 
of Boston University in regular standing.’’ 


PROFESSORIAL TESTIMONY TO 
INVESTIGATIVE BODIES 


IN THE EVENT a staff member should refuse to 
testify before a commission or legislative commit- 
tee investigating communist activity on grounds 
of rights under the First or Fifth Amendments 
or the Illinois Bill of Rights, the University of 
Illinois Senate has adopted a statement of pro- 
cedure. 

A staff member refusing to testify will be asked 
to appear before the University Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom, which in a private 
hearing will hear the individual, receive evi- 
dence, and call witnesses and collect evidence on 
its own responsibility if necessary. Pending the 
outcome of the hearing, the president of the uni- 
versity may place the staff member on probation, 
with pay but without duties. 

The committee’s report and recommendations 
will be given to the president and the staff mem- 
ber and transmitted by the president with his 
own recommendations to the board of trustees. 


If the president proposes that services of the in- 
dividual be terminated, or if the individual re- 
fuses to present his case to the committee, he has 
the further right of a hearing before the board. 
If he refuses to co-operate with the committee 
or board, his services to the university may be 
discontinued. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE SCHOLARSHIPS 


A ToTAL of 46 private colleges and universities 
in 15 states, including 11 women’s colleges, will 
award 60 full-tuition, four-year Procter & Gam- 
ble Scholarships beginning this fall. When the 
new program is under full operation, four years 
hence, there will be a total of approximately 240 
scholarships available. 

The scholarships, which are completely unre- 
stricted as to course of study or future employ- 
ment, will provide fuil tuition and an allowance 
for books and supplies. Each scholarship will 
be accompanied by an unrestricted grant of $500 
a year to the institution to assist it ‘a meeting 
its expenses and funds for the appointment of a 
faculty advisor for scholarship holders. Scholar- 
ship holders will be selected by the participating 
colleges and universities on the basis of their own 
standards of academic achievement and student 
financial need. 

The colleges to receive general scholarships 
were chosen on the basis of the following criteria: 
Two thirds of the scholarships are to be in the 
field of liberal arts; one third are to be technical 
scholarships; institutions supported to a consid- 
erable degree by Federal, state, or city funds 
were not eligible; the institutions selected were 
those from which Procter & Gamble and its sub- 
sidiaries have drawn the largest number of its 
present personnel. 


Notes awd News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Eldon L. Johnson, dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Graduate School, University of Oregon, appointed 
president, University of New Hampshire. Edward D. 
Eddy, Jr., acting president, will serve in the newly 
created post of vice-president and provost of the uni- 
versity. 
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The Rev. Howard J. Kenna, president, Holy Cross 
College (Washington), appointed president, Univer- 
sity of Portland (Ore.). 


Daniel J. O’Neill, president, Our Lady of Mercy 
College (Portland, Md.), named administrative assist- 
ant to the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, 
Saint Louis (Mo.) University. 
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William Wallace Peery, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Texas, appointed dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Tulane University (New Orleans, 


La.). 


Douglas S. Ward, professor of education and co- 
ordinator, Graduate Education Extension Program, 
University of Virginia, appointed acting dean, School 
of Education. 


Arthur L. Assum, assistant professor of education, 
named assistant dean, School of Liberal and Applied 
Studies, University of Rochester (N. Y.), succeeding 
Herbert F. Fitton, who resigned to accept an appoint- 
ment by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church for duties in the Philippine Islands. 


Everett C. Shimp, acting chairman, School of Social 
Administration, Ohio State University, promoted to 
directorship of the school, effective Oct. 1. 


Claude W. Grant, director of counselor training, 
Graduate School of Education, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, appointed head, department of educational 
psychology, State College of Education, University 
of Utah. 


Earl Kenneth Peckham, acting director, Graduate 
Division, Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.), 
named chairman, department of education. 


Robert Gordon Hallwachs, assistant professor of 
English and preceptor, Princeton University, ap- 
pointed professor of English and chairman of the de- 
partment, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.). 


Advancements in rank at Boston University include: 
to professorships, Andrew Gyorgy (government), 
Arthur G. Humes (biology), and Samuel G. Atkinson 
(public relations) ; to associate professorships, Albert 
T. Murphy (education), George D. W. Berry (philos- 
ophy), John M. Harrison (psychology), Herbert 
Moller (history), Gottfried Noether (mathematics), 
Henry Weinberg (psychology), Mary Connelly (sec- 
retarial studies), and William F. Perry (English) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Thomas van Slyke 
(guidance), Myles A. Delano (economics), Edward H. 
Howard (English), Charles Drekmeier (social sci- 
ence), J. Keith Johnstone (humanities), Peyton E. 
Richter (English and humanities), David L. Wil- 
marth (science), Robert H. Anderson (law), Robert 
S. Albert (communication arts), Carol L. Hills (public 
relations), and Stuart J. E. Good, Vernon A. Anthony, 
Ralph Moye, and Bernard White (guidance). 


Bates College (Lewiston, Me.) announces the follow- 
ing promotions: Robert W. Elliott to professorship 
of French, Roy P. Fairfield to associate professorship 
of cultural heritage, and Ryland H. Hewitt and Wal- 
ter Slovenski to assistant professorships of speech 
and of physical education for men, respectively. 
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Adolf Grunbaum, Chuan-Chih Hsiung, and Joseph 
B. McFadden promoted to professorship of philosophy 
and to associate professorships of mathematics and 
journalism, respectively, Lehigh University (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.). 

Margaret H. Read, head, department of education in 
tropical areas, London University, served as visiting 
professor of education, Northwestern University 
(Evanston, IIl.), during the spring quarter. 


T. Z. Koo, professor of Oriental studies, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, named visiting professor of Oriental 
studies, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.). 


Donald Cope McKay, chairman, Faculty Commit- 
tee on International and Regional Studies, Harvard 
University, appointed visiting professor of modern 
European history, Amherst (Mass.) College, 1955-56 
academic year. 


Pedro Rio, dean, College of Education, Silliman 
University, Dumaquete, P. I., appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of education, Western College for Women (Ox- 
ford, Ohio). 


Faculty promotions, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, in- 
clude: to associate professorships, Bruce Dearing 
(English), William Hordern (religion), and Hilde D. 
Cohn (German); and to assistant professorships, 
Jeanne Theis (French), Kurt K. Bohnsack (biology), 
and Robert D. Cross and Philip D. Curtin (history). 


Robert Tree, lecturer in history, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, named instructor of history and political sci- 
ence, Parsons College (Fairfield, Iowa). 


William K. Selden, president, Illinois College (Jack- 
sonville), sueceeds Frederick O. Pinkham as executive 
secretary, National Commission on Accrediting. 


S. V. Martorana, dean, General College and Pre-pro- 
fessional Division, Ferris Institute (Big Rapids, 
Mich.), has assumed duties as specialist for commu- 
nity-junior colleges and lower divisions, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


Albert N. Jorgensen, president, University of Con- 
necticut, elected chairman, Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television (Washington, D. C.), succeeding 
David D. Henry. 


Marvin B. Sussman, chairman, department of sociol- 
ogy, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has resigned 
to accept the associate professorship of sociology, 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland, Ohio). 


New York University announces the following re- 
tirements at the end of the 1954-55 academic year: 
Joseph H. Park, dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
Science; Claus F. Hinck, Jr., assistant dean, College of 
Dentistry; Professors Edward J. Kilduff (business 
English) and Edward E. Pratt (foreign trade); As- 
sociate Professors of Education John N. Andrews and 
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Helen Manzer; and Adjunct Assistant Professor of 
Education John W. Tietz. 


The following University of Chicago professors have 
retired: Carlos Castillo (Spanish literature), Benno 
Landsberger (Assyriology), and Harold R. Wil- 
loughby (Christian origins). 


Coming Events 

Catholic Business Education Association will sponsor 
a Business Education Conference, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Aug. 25-27, Theme: “Theology in Business and 
Business Education.” Address registrations or in- 
quiries to: Sister Mary Digna, O.S.F., registration 
chairman, Alvernia High School, 3901 N. Ridgeway 
Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Mathematical Association of America, 36th summer 
meeting, University of Michigan, Aug. 29-30. 


Recent Deaths 
William C. Reavis, 73, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, June 1. 


Philip S. Miller, 58, professor of classical languages 
and former dean, College of Liberal Arts, Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Pa.), June 7. 


Walter F. Dearborn, 76, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Harvard University, June 21. 


Edgar G. Miller, Jr., 62, dean of graduate faculties, 
Columbia University, June 27. 


RECENT) LY. . 


ARNOLD, ARNOLD. How to Play with Your Child. 
Pp. 185. Ballantine Books, New York 18. 1955, 35 
cents. 

. 

COHEN, NATHAN M. (compiler). Vocational 
Training Directory of the United States. Pp. 191. 
Nathan M. Cohen, Washington 9, D. C. 1955. $2.95. 


CORNACCHIA, HAROLD J., ann JOHN HE. 
NIXON. Playground Facilities... Pp. 43. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 1955. 

» 


COULTER, CHARLES W., anp RICHARD 6. 
RIMANOCZY. A Layman’s Guide to Educational 
Theory. Pp.159. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York 
3. 1955. $3.50. 

. 

Crucial Questions about Higher Education. Pp. 85. 
Illustrated. State University of New York, Albany 
1. 1955. 

@ 

DAGGETT, ALBERT F., anv WILLIAM B. MEL- 
DRUM. Quantitative Analysis. Pp. 470. Illus- 
trated. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 16. 1955. $5.00. 


JULY 9, 1955 


DEWHURST, J. FREDERIC, anp ASSOCIATES. 
America’s Needs and Resources. Pp. 1148. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York 36. 1955. 
$10.00. 

° 

De YOUNG, CHRIS A. Introduction to American 
Public Education, pp. 604, 1955, $5.50; EBER- 
SOLE, LUKE, American Society: An Introductory 
Analysis, pp. 510, 1955, $5.50; HAMMOCK, 
ROBERT C., anp RALPH S. OWINGS, Supervis- 
ing Instruction in Secondary Schools, pp. 316, 1955, 
$4.75; KENT, RUDYARD K., anp HENRY H. 
KRONENBERG, Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion, pp. 542, 1955, $5.50; MORRIS, FRED C., Ef- 
fective Teaching: A Manual for Engineering In- 
structors, pp. 86, 1950, 60 cents; ROEBER, ED- 
WARD C., GLENN E. SMITH, ann CLIFFORD 
E. ERICKSON, Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services, pp. 294, 1955, $4.75; 
STRANG, RUTH, Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading, pp. 426, $5.00; YOAKAM, GERALD A., 
Basal Reading Instruction, pp. 357, 1955. $4.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 


Doctoral Programs Offered by Southern Universities. 
Pp. 175. Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta, Ga. 1955. 


Education at Amherst: A Student Evaluation of the 
Amherst Curriculum. Pp, 31. Theta Xi Fraternity, 
1954-1955. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Fact Kit. Comics Magazine Association of America, 
New York 17. 1954. 

* 

FORSTER, E. M., anp E. HEFFNER (translators). 
Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella. Vol. 2, pp. 
503. Vol. 3, pp. 435. Each $3.00. RISCHIN, 
MOSES, An Inventory of American Jewish His- 
tory, pp. 66. $1.75. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1954 editions. 

2 


FUNK, WILFRED. Siz Weeks to Words of Power. 
Pp. 293. Pocket Books, New York 20. 1955. 35 
cents. 

a 

HEATH, DOUGLAS L. A Language Laboratory 
Handbook. Pp. 52. Language Training Aids, 
Silver Springs, Md. 1954. 

° 


HEATON, MARGARET M., ann HELEN B. 
LEWIS, Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 
revised edition, pp. 215, $1.75; HOTTEL, AL- 
THEA K., How Fare American Women?, pp. 70, 
$1.00; HOWES, RAYMOND F. (editor), Confer- 
ence on Military Manpower, pp. 79, $1.00. Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, Washington 6, D. C. All 
1955 editions. 

> 

HEINEY, DONALD W. Contemporary Literature. 
Pp. 555. Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., Great 
Neck, N. Y. 1955. Paper, $1.85; cloth, $3.50. 

a 

HIGHET, GILBERT. The Migration of Ideas. Pp. 
85. Oxford University Press, New York. 1954. 
$2.00. 
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HINTZ, HOWARD W. Religion and Public Higher 
Education. Pp. 62. Brooklyn College, N. Y. 1955. 


° 
KIRK, RUSSELL. Academic Freedom. Pp. 210. 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, Ill. 1955. $3.75. 
e 


LAMKE, T. A., anp H. M. SILVEY (editors). 
Master’s Theses in Education, 1953-54. No.3. Pp. 
167. Research Publications, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
1955. $3.75. 

e 

MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. All About You. Pp. 
40. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. 1955. 50 cents. 

2 


The St. John’s Program. Pp. 139. St. John’s College 
Press, Annapolis, Md. 1955. Paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50. 

e 

Studies in Education, 1954. Pp. 242. School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington. 1955. 
$1.00. 

© 

TOFFANIN, GIUSEPPE. History of Humanism. 
Pp. 356. Las Americas Publishing Co., New York 
11. 1954. $9.00. 

& 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., ann AGATHA TOWN- 
SEND. Eight More Years of Research in Reading: 
Summary and Bibliography. Pp. 283. Educational 
Records Bureau, New York 32. 1955. 





The most successful professional people are 
those who plan for a future of gradual advance- 
ment in responsibility, prestige, and financial 
security. 


We can help you to plan such a program 
by advising you of better positions that are 
currently available. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member, National Assoc. of Teachers’ Agencies 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary id Tn, College 


Elementary 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 














WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN | RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 


full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 











